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co-ordination of the Allies' resistance defeated Germany's
supreme and final effort.
On March 27 the Germans took Montdidier, but before
they could reach Amiens they were stopped by the joint efforts
of the British, French and American troops. The last-named
were now being embarked for France at the rate of more than
200,000 men per month.
A fresh enemy attack began on April 9 near Armenti&res,
resulting in their capture of Messines Ridge and Kemmel Hill,
that put the defence of Ypres in jeopardy. The British posi-
tion was one of extreme danger, not only in that ghastly salient
but elsewhere. At no time had matters appeared to be more
desperate, if not hopeless. The troops were worn out, and
perchance were losing faith, and a great impetus was required
to get the last ounce of resistance out of them. It was in those
dark days that the character of their leader, his professional
ability, and his steadfastness in purpose were put to the supreme
test, and nobly did he respond. He knew his men. He knew
how to flick energy into lagging steps and determination into
drooping spirits. He issued an Order of the Day, addressed to
" All Ranks of the British Army in France and Flanders," which
must rank in history alongside that of Lord Nelson at Trafalgar.
It read:
"Three weeks ago to-day, the enemy began his terrific
attacks against us on a fifty mile front. His objects are to
separate us from the French, to take the Channel Ports, and
to destroy the British Army.
" In spite of throwing already 106 divisions into the battle,
and enduring the most reckless sacrifice of human life, he has,
as yet, made little progress towards his goals.
"We owe this to the determined fighting and self-sacrifice
of our troops. Words fail me to express the admiration which
I feel for the splendid resistance offered by all ranks of our
Army under the most trying circumstances.